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r^^jUM Beyond Idaho Beer 

GETTING WILD 
ON A HOP FARM 

By Steve Koonce 

Piney. Resinous. Dank. Citrusy. Floral. Tropical. 
Grassy. Garlicky. Earthy. All words used to describe the hop. St. 
Lupulin was smiling on us this day as we were blessed to visit 
one of Idaho's hop farms. 

Idaho is the third largest producer of hops in the country. 
That is a pretty good accomplishment, but many would say its 
not enough. Count me in that group, as I feel that it is our 
duty, nay honor, as a state along the fabled 45* and cultivate 
as many of these beautiful little plants as possible. Potato and 
hay farmers ... I'm putting you on notice. 

Sockeye Brewing Company and Idaho Preferred were 
nice enough to invite me along on a tour of the Wilder Hop 
Farm, about half an hour west of Eagle. After a quick 
introduction from Dawn Bolen, our guide for the day and 
Sockeye's ace PR executive, we split up into car buddy groups 
and were off to Wilder. 

(My car buddy gro up wa s pretty awesome: Shane Cook, 
the owner of Twin Falls 
Sandwich Company, 
his buddy Brady & 
Sockeye General Sales ^ 
Manager Tylar Bell. 
While we didn't end up 
making tee-shirts, they 
were nice enough to suffer through having me in a car for an 
hour round trip and we're probably best friends now.) 

As soon as we were off the freeway, over the river and 
through the fields, I spotted the rows and rows of trellises 
lining acres and acres of farmland. We parked next to a fine 
looking row of beautiful hops and were out of the car, pping 
cans of Sockeye and strolling along the hop fields. 

Wilder Hop Farm was originally started in 1958 and was 
open for forty years before shutting down in 1998. Ten years 
later, new owner Nathan Jackson resurrected the farm. Then, 
in 2012, disaster struck as fire destroyed the production and 
packaging area of the farm. The fire, which was reportedly 
caused by spontaneous combustion (much like the death of 
drummers from Spinal Tap), destroyed the most expensive 
part of the operation and forced the owners to reinvest in new 
production equipment. CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 > 





1,001 Ways to Screw Up Beer 
PUMPKIN BEERS ARE 
RUINED BY PUMPKINS 

by Justin Baldwin 

Eventually, every homebreiver will make a 
kin heer. It's a rite of passage. Like an Idahoan losing their 
virginity to a potato. 

The simple truth is pumpkins don't taste good. In order 
to make the gourd edible it has to be mixed with sugar, butter 
and spices and put into pie form. 

Several falls ago, my friend Jim and I began to talk about 
making a beer for the upcoming Thanksgiving holiday. I had 
brewed several other beers so there was enough of a selection we 
could try something fairly exotic and it would not be a big deal if 
it didn't turn out. A sweet brown ale would work well with the 
pumpkin pie spice but our revolutionary idea was; rather than 
put pumpkin in a beer, why not put beer in a pumpkin. 

We were operating under the premise raw gourd would 
add a lot of desirable flavors to the finished beer. This is why 
you find it on menus all over the U.S. Drinking may have 
been involved. 

Getting a big pumpkin turned 
out not to be that big of an issue, we ^ 
never weighed it but I would guess it ~ 
weighed 40 or 50 pounds, about the 
heft of a well crafted beer gut. |^ 
However, we were facing several 
logistical issues which called for the 
suspension of most brewing maxims. 

What is the volume of a 50 lb. pumpkin? A pumpkin is 
hollow, sort of, but without knowing the thickness of the skin 
there was no way of knowing what kind of carrying capacity 
it has. In theory, one could calculate the volume by 
measuring the pumpkin but ours had a non-standard 
circumference and we didn't have the mathematical skills for 
such calculations anyway. So we gave up on science and just 
used the recipe for a standard 5 gallon batch. 

Is it possible to make a pumpkin airtight? While the wort 
was happily boiling, we cut the top of the pumpkin off with a 
butcher knife and scooped out 20 pounds of seeds and those 
weird stringy pumpkin intestines. Since our pumpkin had an 
odd shape we duct taped it to half a plastic barrel to add 
stability. We stuck an airlock in the pumpkin lid to release 
the pressure but this turned out to be mainly ornamental, 
since the top of the pumpkin was in no way airtight. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 > 




Justin's favorite 
non-glass) vessel for putting 
beer into is his belly./ 



GETTING WILD, continued from page 1 

Hop farms cost a lot of money. Before the farmer even 
plants a rhizome, tens of thousands of dollars literally goes 
into the ground. The farmer needs an extensive greenhouse 
system in place to grow the rhizomes, then must put up 
trellises to support the vines, including the single strands of 
rope that must be replaced each year, and after that they need 
to buy the separator and kilning equipment to get the hops 
ready for sale. It's a risk, but one that can reap huge rewards. 

The first crop Mr. Jackson took us to was a "baby" 
Simcoe hop group. Citrusy and piney with hints of earth and 
garlic, the first year Simcoe hops were amazing, especially for 
their relative immaturity. Usually great hops like those don't 
grow for two or three years on a plot of land. Jackson told me 
it wasn't even his best "baby" crop, as he had some CTZ's 
come in a year earlier that were, quote, "pretty crazy." 

Sockeye head brewer Kevin Bolen was then seen running 
east with garbage bags full of these beauties cackling madly 
about a fresh hop "Double Dagger," but I digress. The next 
two crops were a real treat as both were experimental hops 
that Nathan and his crew had developed. The first ones were 
very tropical, with notes of passion fruit and mango to go 
along with a good amount of tangerine zest. 

The second group of experimental hops was absolutely 
amazing. A burst of piney, resinous notes with a sticky 
dankiness that brought back memories of my first Sierra 
Nevada Pale Ale and the homebrew clone that came soon 
thereafter. It reminded a lot of us of the excellent Stone Enjoy 
By series of double IPA's. Sockeye sales rep Todd Marshall 
slyly snuck a couple of these into his open can of Hell Diver as 
others were distracted by Kevin circling back around with 
another empty garbage bag yelling about an "Experimental 
Dagger;" we all sort of chuckled and moved on. 

Next we journeyed over to the organic group of hops where 
we found some beautiful Bravos hanging on the vine. These 
organic hops, which take a little bit longer to grow than the 
fertilized varieties, employed ladybugs to kill gnats and seemed 
to have a healthy amount of spiders - as well as a gorgeous 
swarm of honeybees - helping to thin the bug herd as well. These 
hops grew noticeably larger cones towards the sky and thinned 
out a bit more towards the bottom. No word yet on when the 
"Hippy Dagger," will be coming out, but (McCall Brewing's) 
"Hippie Hopped Pale Ale" brewer Thom Tash was seen making 
notes on the varieties of organic hops available to him. 

By this time we were in literal hop heaven. Cans of Dagger 
Falls (into which many a stray hop cone were dumped), 
wonderful aromas from the hundreds of trellises of hops and a 
fun group seriously engaged in hop production had me 
geeking out in a serious way. This was even before we got to 
the production rooms! The afternoon would only get better. 

The packaging operation is really cool. The hops are 
taken in on trucks and strung up by each vine. The separator 
takes the sticks and leaves away moves the cones, by 
conveyor, into the kiln room where they are dried and 
packaged. Once packaged, they are sent to wholesalers to be 
sold. Nathan and his crew work 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
for 45 days to get these hops harvested. 

Enough can't be said about how welcoming Nathan & his 
wife were to us on this little tour, or the job that Sockeye and 
Idaho Preferred did with the trip & the lunch after. 

If anybody spots Kevin Bolen and his garbage bags, 
please return him to Sockeye Brewing Company ... no 
questions asked about the hops. 

Steve Koonce is the author of Idaho Beer: From Grain to Glass in the 
Gem State . Follow him on Twitter ©IdahoBeerGuy, and check out photos 
from this tour at www.facebook.com/MVBeerd. 



PUMPKIN BEERS, continued from page 1 

Can a pumpkin be sterilized? Short answer, 
no. However, my thoughts were, "Hey, what kind of bacteria 
can live inside a pumpkin anyway?" With this kind of 
negative thinking dashed aside, we left our pumpkin vessel 
alone and drank another beer, adding a can of cooked 
pumpkin to the wort for a double dose of gourd. 
Will a pumpkin hold water? If so, for how long? This may 
sound silly but it was a legitimate concern. Was our pumpkin 
going to get soggy and precious beer start seeping from its 
pores? In this respect, we hedged our bets by only keeping 
the beer in the pumpkin for 48 hours, and then we moved it to 
a carboy and proceeded like any other beer. 

I was surprised the way this beer turned out. I was 
expecting something nasty, the kind of beer you give to the one 
beer-mooching friend always hanging around, but it developed 
into something not horrible. With the first drink, the pumpkin 
pie spices were on the forefront but as that faded into the ale's 
sweetness the slow taste of pumpkin floated to the top. 

However, in just as much as the beer wasn't bad, it 
wasn't really very good either. After considerable research, I 
realized, while I thought I liked pumpkin pie, I really only like 
the sugar, whipped cream and spices. Basically, all of the stuff 
which hides the taste of gross pumpkin. 

OCTOBER BEER HAPPENINGS 
Provided by 
BoiseBeerBuddies.com 

Get the scoop on EVERYTHING happening in 
craft beer in Boise and beyond delivered to your inbox 
weekly. Become a Buddy and get discoxmts at Buddy Hubs all 
over town! 

Thurs, Oct 2: First Thursday: Roxmdabout Boise 6-Person Bike @ 

Mixed Greens & Woodland Empire with Boise Beer Buddies 
Thurs, Oct 2: Fettucine Forum, Boise City Hall: Idaho's beer 

heritage w/ Nicholas Phillips, Mike Francis, & Rob Landerman 
Thurs-Fri, Oct 2-4: Great American Beer Festival, Denver, CO 
Fri & Sat, Oct 4-5: Fall Harvest Festival @ Idaho Botanical 

Gardens: hay rides, live music, food, wine, cider, local beer 
Fri, Oct 11: Hoptober Freshtival, Boise Brewing 
Fri, Oct 11: BBP's "Bicycle Soul Train" 7th Anniversary Party 
Wed-Fri, Oct 16-18: Idaho Horror Film Festival: films & beer 
Fri, Oct 18: Halloween Brew Fest, Crooked Flats 
Fri, Oct 25: BIER:THIRTY 3rd Anniversary Party 
Fri, Oct 25: Highlands Hollow deck party celebrating 50 years of 

Brass Lamp and Highlands Hollow Brewhouse 
Thurs, Oct 31: Frightened Felons Adult Night, Old Idaho 

Penitentiary 




Details about these events & more: BoiseBeerBuddies.com 




CRAFT BEER CARTOON CONTEST 

]^ Sponsored by Idaho Brew Magazine 

The rules are simple: submit an original cartoon 
(single- or multi-panel) to enter. There are only two 
stipulations: it must be craft beer themed, and it must be 
original. We'll post them online & print them in the November 
issue for voting! Email submissions to 
cartoon@idahohrewmag.com . 





WILL HACK PORTALS 
FOR CRAFT BEER 

By Daniel Foster, Editor 

The line between beer runs & portal runs has begun to 
blur a bit lately. If Jim wants to go to a taphouse without portals 
near it, I'll offer to drive so I can take a circuitous route that 
includes a few game-playable locations. Lately, he's fond of 
saying, "I'll drive. I just want to get there." 

Ingress is an augmented reality sci-fi game played with a 
smartphone and a free app. When you sign up, you choose one 
of two factions, signified by green or blue. You wander around 
the real world using the app to "hack" and "link" points called 
"portals," which are locations with some real-world cultural or 
historical significance, which are represented on a virtual map 
of your location. Agents (players) approach portals, take them 
over for their faction, & link them together to create triangular 
"fields." Roughly speaking, the more field space your faction 
controls, the better. Everything you do an agent gives you 
points which lead to levelling up, i 
yadda yadda yadda. Spiked points in 
this image are portals, and this is what ' 
a small section of downtown Boise i 
looks like to a person playing Ingress, 
with portals being either green or blue 
(or grey, if unclaimed). If you like 
details, a more involved & complex 
back-story is easily found online. | 
Savoring craft beer is already a 
wonderful way to pass time, and I certainly don't need to tell you 
as much. Then again. Ingress seems like the perfect game to play 
while enjoying craft beer, particularly in a town that's becoming 
more and more dense with breweries. A game that's best played 
on the move with brief stops at different locations, it ends up 
being more tour than target. No need to wait for an organized 
pub crawl. Ingress is a personal pub crawl of your very own, 
ready to go whenever and wherever you need it! Cavort around 
playing secret agent and drink craft beers? Enjoy the outdoors & 
explore breweries while I'm at it? YES PLEASE! 

In addition to helping explain to your wife why you have 
debit card receipts from 5 different brewpubs in one day, it can 
also be a lovely way to make new craft beer loving friends. 
Imagine you're sitting at Payette enjoying at Flyline when you 
notice someone attacking the portal at The Reuseum across the 
street — one you've been trying to take over all day. You look 
around the room and notice someone intently tapping their 
smartphone... are they an agent?! What could be more exciting 
than approaching a stranger & asking, "Are you MamaZap34?" 

This is obviously a geek-oriented endeavor, & you may 
discover that you've merely interrupted someone texting their 
S.O. to pick up T.P. But you also may just find a kindred spirit: 
someone who loves craft beer and the thrill of the secret chase; 
someone who remembers what it's like to use a walkie-talkie 
AND appreciates the fine art of brewing. You might just make a 
new spontaneous pub-crawl friend! 

If you're already an agent, you may be wondering: what is 
Idaho Brew Magazine's faction? I'm hesitant to reveal it, because 
as craft beer lovers, we'U all on ultimately on the same team. 
But know that if you take over one of our portals near a 
brewery, we'll be right back to reclaim it before you can say, 
"Holy level 8 shields, Brewman!" 

Our faction is, in fact, encoded into this article. If you're inspired, join 
us! If you're already an agent, we'll see you on the battlefield! 



MONTHLY BREW-POLL: 
'isL^ PORTABLE BEER 

k i^J^ By Jim and Daniel, Editors 

Last month we asked: Whafs your preferred 
method for taking beer with you? Do bottles bang your gavel? 
Are cans your cup o' tea? Do you think growlers are great? 

The results are in! 




46%i41%I,3 



OK you love cans. But we know you love those growlers, too, 
and probably have more than a couple laying around. So this 
month, we're curious: How many growlers do you have? To 
answer, go to IdahoBrewMag.com/ polls and count up all those 
growlers you have lying around! 



IDAHO CRAFT BEER LOVERS 
ARE EVERYWHERE! 

And if you have a message to get out to them, there's no 
better way to reach Idaho's brew lovers than by advertising in 
Idaho Brew Magazine. Distributed freely to every brewery in 
the State, and to taphouses and other fine craft beer serving 
locations, somewhere there's a craft beer lover with an Idaho 
Brew Magazine in their hand right now. To discuss getting 
your message into their hands as well, email 
Lindsay@IdahoBrewMag.com today! 



Idaho Brew Magazine ©2014 With An H Productions 
All Rights Reserved info@idahobrewmag.com 
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Advertising: Lindsay Malm 

Ideas published herein reflect the opinions of the authors, and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinions of Idaho Brew Magazine 
or its Editors. 

This month's header background is from a photo of Redfish 
Lake taken by Ben Earwicker. You can find Ben on Twitter 
@BenEarwicker. 

p™ tq!^ We are proud to be printed by The Arc Idaho, 

^ an organization committed to helping people 
0^ with intellectual & developmental disabilities 

realize their goals for learning, living, working, 
& pla5dng. To learn more, visit TheArcInc.org . 
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BEER: BY THE NUMBERS 
^^KT^V Bates 

^^S^^^ Every hobby, passion, whatever, has numbers. 

Jl^^r Beer has numbers. IBUs, Final Gravity, SRM, 

M ' Original gravity, ABV, Plato, and of course. 

Milliliters, ounces and pints... gallons if you're a glutton. 

Let's start with IBUs, "International Bittering Units". 
Basically a measurement of how bitter a beer is. A calculation of 
how much "alpha acids" have been extracted from the hops in 
the boil portion of the beer making process. For example, a hard 
cider or a Hefeweizen would have 0-10, same with sour beers. 
Not much hops... not much bitter. IPAs and Double IPAs can 
have up to 100, or even more if the brewer is feeling like he or 
she has something to prove. As an aside though, there is some 
debate as to whether the human tongue can actually detect over 
100+ IBUs. Undaunted by this scientific fact, some brewers will 
post that their beer has 130 or 150 or whatever. 

"Gravity" is measured as a comparison to water. Without 
getting too nerdy, it is basically how heavy a given volume of 
liquid is compared to that same volume of water. Water is 1.000 
and if you stir in and dissolve a little sugar (or salt or whatever) 
it will be a little higher than that. 1.02 or 1.03 or whatever since 
you've got more "stuff" in there even though the glass it's in 
isn't any fuller. So that same amount of fluid just weighs more. 
If it is 10% heavier, then its gravity is expressed as 1.100. 
Generally a finished beer is in the 1.010-1.030 range. This 
describes the amount of sugars that are (still) in solution. In 
other words the sugars that the yeast were not able to fully 
process. Left-overs, if you will. This number is referred to as the 
beers "final gravity" or "terminal gravity". Higher number, 
1.03-1.05 is a sweeter fuller bodied beer, generally. 

In contrast, "original gravity" is how much sugars are in 
solution BEFORE the yeast is added and fermentation begins. 
The difference between a beers "Original Gravity" and "Final 
Gravity" is how the amount of alcohol is in the beer, is 
calculated. We know what was there before. ..we know what is 
there now... the rest is what got converted into alcohol. The fact 
that the resultant alcohol is itself, less dense than the water that 
it is dissolved in... and kind of throws everything off a 
little... were not going to get into. Nor for that matter the 
temperature of the solution, or the barometric pressure or the 
phase of the moon either. 

Which brings us to out next number, ABV. Alcohol by 
Volume. There are lots of styles of beer out there. In last month's 
IBM article I went over this, and one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of a beer's style is its alcohol content, expressed as 
a percentage of its total volume. IPAs are around 6, Imperial 
Stouts are around 8 or 9, Hefeweizens and Pilsners are 
traditionally 5ish, but it all depends, and it can vary quite a bit. In 
comparison, wine is usually aroimd 12% which is partly why it is 
traditionally a 4-5 oz per serving. Remember in high school when 
they told us that 1 beer, 1 glass of wine and 1 shot of distilled 
spirits all have about the same amount of alcohol.. .well there ya 
go. Remember, "proof" is different. Whiskey that is 80 proof, is 
%40 alcohol. So you could say that your Double IPA is 18 proof. 
You'd be correct if it were a 9% ABV beer.. .but people would just 
look at you weird if you said it that way. 

So those are the basics, & we didn't even get to "Plato" 
(kind of like gravity) & SRM (darkness). Maybe next time. Some 
other quick facts: Bottles are usually 12oz, unless it's a "bomber," 
then it's 22oz. A 750ml bottle (think wine or Champagne) is a 
little over 25oz and some European brewers use 375ml bottles, I 
think just to mess with us. Those crazy Europeans. 




SCOTTISH BEARDS, 
BEERS, & BATTLEAXES 
By Mikey Pullman 

Down an alleyway, nestled up next to an overpass, 
and bordering the train tracks, Nampa's Crescent 
Brewery is really more of a destination than an accidental discovery. 
The bars on the windows and the constant drone of mechanized 
traffic first leads the imagination to a hundred action movies, and the 
expectation of biker gangs, thick necked botincers, and hopeless 
drunks is quickly replaced by the reality of a quiet brewery pub. 

"Jerry Fergusson, Son of Fergus," the man behind the bar 
explains after he spells it out for me, motioning to the Scottish 
weaponry hanging on the wall behind the bar. Crescent Brewery has 
been known for Scottish beers since it opened for business in 2009, 
although they do occasionally get into German styles. The Crescent 
itself was named after the old Crescent Brewery, which shut down in 
the 50' s, and was torn down in the 60' s, with Jerry watching across 
the train tracks from his bicycle as a child. His commitment to local 
history & the community was clear from early in our conversation, 
with Jerry boasting about Idaho's position as the top participation 
in the local brewing community, having started the Idaho Brewers 
Festival. "This city is good to us," he says, leaning forward on thick 
forearms, "And we do our best to be good to them." 

I had come down on a September weekend to find out more 
about the release of a new and old beer, called Stutz, a pilsner from 
before prohibition that was served at the old Crescent until almost 
sixty years ago. When I asked him where the recipe had come from, 
he said that it came from someone who approached him during a 
beer festival while he was pouring, claiming to be from the Old 
Crescent family. "My first thought was that they were going to cost 
me dollar signs," Jerry admitted, "but instead we became friends 
and one day he gave me the recipe." A few test batches have been 
brewed, some with complications. "There were some challenges," he 
said with a grin, "but we found ways around them." When pressed 
for details, he made me put down my pen and he gave me a verbal 
glimpse into the process that every new beer most go through before 
it's sold to customers. "And the last test batch was given out to 
people in a blind taste test, where we found it to be very popular." 
Jerry happily explained. Stutz should be on tap sometime this 
month, made from locally grown ingredients combined with Idaho 
water and Idaho history. 

The new beer should be good, and you'd be remiss not to grab 
a growler, but one of the best reasons to drive over to Nampa to visit 
this brewery is the atmosphere and Jerry himself. I first became 
aware of the Crescent when I came to participate in one of their local 
comedy nights. Started by the Idaho comedian/ politician hybrid, 
Leif Sk)rving, the Crescent's comedy night has grown to be one of the 
best local rooms for both experienced and newer comics to try out 
longer bits in front of a receptive and participatory audience, and 
Jerry's laughter on those nights were no less thunderous or 
infectious on that Sunday afternoon as I watched him entertain 
everyone who came through the door. To the self-labelled 
newcomer, who came sharing stories of a recent brewery crawl he 
went on through Boise, he brought out two large hammers, showing 
us how they are tossed properly in the Highland Games that he 
sometimes judges. Later, he told the story of the time he was hit in 
the chest with one thrown by a Boy Scout he was teaching, sending 
him to the hospital with a heart attack two days afterwards. 

Eventually, when no-one else was around, we talked for hours, 
a varied conversation all laced with that hops grower in the country, 
to his long standing special blend of practical wisdom that only the 
best bartenders seem to have. "We're all our own worst critic," he 
said to me in response to insecurities about my own work, "but 
what's important is that we temper our own opinions with the 
balanced view of others." And with a bartender and brewmaster like 
that, it's probably safe to say that Nampa's brewing history is in safe 

hands. n n n 



